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A io, «the Rise and Progress of 
the Testimony of the Religious Society of 
Friends, aguinst Slavery and the Slave- 
trade. 


(Concluded from page 10.) 

The Yearly Meeting of 1773, issued the 
following advices to its subordinate meetings. 
“It is our clear sense and judgment, that we 
are loudly called upon in this time of calamity 


ment to black and white, rich and poor, and 
free our hands from every species of oppres- 
sion, least the language made use of by the 
Almighty through his prophet, should be ex- 
tended to us; ‘ ‘The people of the land have 
used oppression and exercised robbery, and 
have vexed the poor and needy; yea, they 
have oppressed the stranger wroggfully, there- 
fore have | poured out mine indigtation upon 
them ; their own-way have I recompensed 
upon their own heads, saith the Lord God.’ 
We do, therefore, most earnestly recommend 
to all who continue to withhold from any their 
just right to freedom, as they prize their own 
present peace and future happiness, to clear 
their hands of this iniquity, by executing 
manumissions for all those held by them in 
slavery, who are arrived at full age, and also 
fur those who may yet be in their minority, 
—to take place when the females attain the 
age of eighteen, and the males twenty-one 
years, And we believe the time is come 


when every member of our religious Society | and 1783, manifest the deep concern which 
who continues to support, or countenance this| prevailed on this subject. 


crying evil, either by continuing their fellow- 
creatures in bondage, or hiring such who may 
be kept in that state, should be admonished 
and advised to discontinue such practices.” 
The same meeting recommends to Friends, 


and it i$ advised that Friends of judgment and | 
experience may be nominated for this neces- | 
sary service, it being the solid sense of this | 
meeting, that we, of the present generation, 
are under strong obligations to express our 
love and concern for the offspring of those 


the cultivation of these | 
colonies, under the afllictive disadvantage of | 
enduring a hard bondage ; and many amongst 
us are enjoying the benefit of their toil.” 

In 1780, the Yearly Meeting directed that 
the members who continued in the practice of 
holding their fellew-men in bondage, should 
be particularly visited and laboured with ; and 
recommended the appointment of committees 
for this purpose. 

From the reports made to the succeeding 
Yearly Meeting, that of 1781, it appears that 
the labours of the committees appointed to 
visit those who held slaves, had been nearly 


| A Aum \completed, and had produced a good effect. | 
and close trial, to minister justice and judg-| At the same meeting, Quarterly and Monthly | his people to fulfil his gracious purposes. The 


———— ne 





“ seriously to consider the circumstances of 


these poor people, and the obligation we are 
under to discharge our religious duties to 
them, which being disinterestedly pursued, 
will lead the professor of Truth, to advise and 


Meetings were advised, “ not to employ in the | 
affairs of the church any members who con- | 
tinue to hold their fellow-creatures in bondage, | 
after such labours of love have been extended | 
to them.” 

A person not professing with Friends, hav- 
ing been appointed executor to a Friend’s 
estate, had sold some negroes, and two mem- 
bers, heirs of the deceased, had purchased! 
them. The case being represented to the | 
Yearly Meeting of 1781, it was recorded as| 
the unanimous judgment of the meeting, that | 
notwithstanding motives of humanity may 
have induced such purchases, yet they being 
contrary to our discipline, Monthly Meetings | 
ought to receive no acknowledgment, short of | 
the purchaser’s executing manumissions for 
said negroes ; also to continue it under their 
care, that the remaining heirs do not re- 
ceive any part of the money arising from the 
said sales. 


The minutes of the succeeding years, 1782 


In 1784, the 


Quarterly Meetings reported that notwith-| 


standing most of those members who held 
slaves had been visited and laboured with io 


deavouring to instruct the negroes under their 
care in the principles of the Christiat reli- 
gion, and to teach them to read !” 

In 1787, “ ifappearing by the accounts that 
some in membership with us, still hold slaves; 
that some hire, and others are employed in 


|people, who, by their labours, have greatly | overseeing slaves, in consideration of whicls 
}eontributed towara 


inconsistent practices it appears to be the 
unanimous judgment of the meeting, that it 
is high time for us, as a people professing 
Truth, to bear a faithful testimony against 
these things ;” meetings were therefore ex- 
horted to enforce the discipline in these par- 
ticulars. 

In this manner, by patient and continued 
exertion, the Yearly Meeting of Virginia 
gradually cleared itself of this grievous burden 
to all rightly concerned Friends. 


The foregoing narrative is an instructive 
example of the manner in which the Great 
Head of the Church disposes the hearts of 


evil practice of slave-holding had gained, be- 
fore they were generally awakened to a sense 
of its iniquity, a footing among a people united 
in the bands of Christian brotherhood, and 
called upon, as they believed, to maintain the 
cause of universal righteousness. Those 
among them whowere from the first con- 
vinced of its sinfulness, and who were them- 
selves clear thereof, did not cease to proc!am 
its unlawfulness and its inconsistency with a 
high religious profession. Yet was this 
Christian zeal tempered with Christian pru- 
dence and forbearance. They sought to con- 


| ciliate and to convince those whom they saw 


to be in error. Year by year did they exhort 
and labour with their brethren, and the oppo- 
sition of men urged to actions which conflicted 
with their imagined interests, while it did not 
slacken their zeal, did not excite them to harsh 
or intemperate expressions. Their course 
was marked by discretion, no less than by 
perseverance. ‘They sought first to persuade 
their brethren to abstain from trafficking in 
human flesh, and after more than half a cen- 
tury of persevering labour, they effectually 
gained their cause, 


| 
} 





love and tenderness, yet some of them do not 
discover a disposition to do that justice to 
these people, which we are fully persuaded is 
their natural right. Monthly Meetings were 
therefore directed to extend such further care 
and labour, as they apprehended would be 
useful ; and where these endeavours proved 


assist them on all occasions, particularly in| ineffectual, were authorized to disown the 
promoting their instruction in the principles | individuals. 


of the Christian religion, and the pious edu- 
cation of their children; also to advise them 
in their worldly concerns, as occasions offer ; 


In 1785, the following query was adopted, 
“ Do any Friends hold slaves ; and do all bear 
a faithful testimony against the practice; en- 


The feelings and sentiments of the Society 
j}at large had, in the mean time, been greatly 
changed, and the enormous sinfulness of slave- 
| holding was so generally admitted, that few 
were found to defend it. Yet a practice which 
had prevailed for many generations ; in which 
men of influence and authority partook; into 
which many had fallen by inheritance from 
their ancestors ; of which the enormity was in 
most cases veiled by the mildness of the au- 
thority ; which the complex relations of civil 
|life involved at times in questions difficult to 
|be resolved; a practice thus deeply rooted, 
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THE FRIEND. 


could n not at once, by a common coment, be Sckmowledzed by Reiico, the state fron America, The abolition of slavery in Texns 
abandoned. which it was torn by the events of the revo-, must put an end t0 Gtie of the most execrable 

More than twenty years again elapsed be-|lution. He was aware that its independence crimes—for he would not designate it by the 
fore the Society was prepared to disown the | had been so far acknowledged by this country honourable name of traffie—thet could dis- 
slave-holder; and more than a quarter of a|that we had a treaty with it. The importance/grace a people, namely, the rearing “and 
century before it could say there was no slave |of Texas could not be underrated. It was a/ breeding of slaves, or the being engaged in 


within its borders. 


compensate the slave for his labours ; to pro- 
vide for the instruction of the young, the care 


At the same time there|country of the greatest capabilities, and was 
' spread a conviction that justice required it to|in extent fully as large as France. 


It poss | 
sessed a soil of the finest and most fertile cha-|r 


the sale of our fellow-creatures. He, there- 


fore, hoped that his noble friend would have 


no difficulty in letting him know Whether he 


racter, and it was capable of produci ing nearly ‘could give any information as to the state of 


} 
of the infirm and aged, and the assistance and all tropical produce, and its climate was of a|the negociations on this subject, or as to the 
advice of those in activebusiness. |most healthy character. It had access to the|nature of the instructions that had been given 

At was not till all these duties were per- | Gulf of Mexico, through the river Mississip-|to our minister in that country. If the pro- 
formed, and this debt of justicé had been paid, | pi, with which it communicated by means of duction of such documents in the furnishing 
that the Society felt itself called upon to plead |the Red river. The population of the country |such information was not suitable at the pre- 
the cause of the slave before the world, and to | was said to exceed 240,000 ; but he had been|sent moment, he would not press his noble 
femonstrate with the rulers and the people | | assured by a gentleman who came from that friend; but he had no doubt that his noble 
against the iniquity of the slave-trade, and the | country, and who was a member of the same/friend could confirm his statement, and he 


wickedness of slave-holding ; the first memo: | 
rial to the general government having been | 
presented by the Yearly Meeting of Pennsy)l- 
vania, about two years after the extinction of 
slavery within its own limits. 

From that period to the present time, the| 
Society has continued to labour with diligence | 
and perseverance in this righteous cause ; en- | 
deavouring to enlighten the public mind res- 
pecting the enormities of the slave-trade and | 
slavery ; to prepare the way for the extinction | 
of these foul blots upon the Christian name, 
and to ameliorate the condition of the free 
people of colour. Memorials have frequently 


. | 
been presented to Congress and other legis- 


lative bodies, with a view of forwarding these 
important objects, and numerous treatises, 
calculated to promote sound Christian views 
respecting them, have been published, and 
widely disseminated ; besides various other 
measures which, from time to time, have been 
presented as proper and right to engage in. 
And there is abundant case thankfully to 
acknowledge, that as Friends have endeavour- 
ed to keep a single eye to their Holy Leader, 
and simply follow his requirings, having no | 
other aim but to advance his glory and the'| 
good of their fellow-creatures, it has often | 
pleased him to open the hearts of those they 
have addressed, to receive their admonition or 


remonstrances, and to bless their humble en- | 


deavours. 


Texas ; in Connection with the Abolition of | 


Slavery in the United States. 


The developments contained in the follow- 
ing, taken from a late paper, are of deep in- 
terest to every friend to the real welfare of 
these states. 


Texas.—In the House of Lords, on the 18th 
of August, Lord Brougham introduced the 
subject of Texas and Texan slavery in the 
following manner, as reported in the London 
Morning Chronicle of the morning of the 
nineteenth :— 

Lord Brougham said, that seeing his noble 
friend at the head of the forei ign department 
in his place, he wished to obtain some infor- 
mation from him relative to a state of great 
interest at the present time, namely, Texas. 
That country was in a state of independence 
de facto, but its independence had never been 


| population, or 25,000 persons, were ina state | 


country. 


| profession as himself, that the whole popula | trusted that the government would not lose 
tion, free and slaves, white and coloured, did} any opportunity eof pressing the subject, 
not exceed 100,000; but he was grieved to| whenever they could do so with a hope of 
learn, that not less than one-fourth of the! success. 

The earl of Aberdeen, in reply, said, that 
of slavery. This point led him to the foun-| he could state, that not only had this country 
|dation of the question which he wished to put acknowledged the independence of Texas, but 
to his noble friend. There was very little or/also that we had a treaty of commerce, and a 
‘no slave-trade carried on with ‘Texas from| |treaty for the abolition of the slave trade with 
Africa directly ; but a large number of slaves that power. He did not believe that there 
were constantly being sent overland to that| was any importation of slaves into Texas by 
|sea ; but it was true that there was a large 
Although the major part of the lend in importation of slaves from the United States 
| Texas was well adapted for white labour, and|into that country. Immediately on the nego- 
therefore for free cultivation, still the people |tiations being entered on with Texas, the ut- 
of that country, by some strange infareation, jmagt endeavours of this country were used to 
or by some inordinate love of immediate gain,| put an end to the war which ‘prevented the 
preferred slave-labour to free-labour. Ass all | full and entire recognition of the independence 
access to the African slave-market was shut jof Texas by Mexico. Their endeavours had 
out to them, their market for slaves was the| met with very great difficulties, and he was 
United States, from whence they obtained alunable to say that there was an immediate 
large supply of negro slaves. ‘The markets! | prospect of obtaining the recognition of the 
from whence they “obtained their supply of} independence of ‘Texas on the part of Mexico ; 
slaves were Georgia, the Carolinas, and Vir-|but it was with great pleasure that he was 
|ginia, which states constantly sent their sur-jable to say, that probably the first step to this 
| plus population, which would otherwise be a/had been obtained, namely, that an armistice 
'burthen to them, to the Texan market. No| had been established between the two powers, 
doubt it was true, as had been stated, that they | and he hoped that this would lead to the abso- 
treated their slaves tolerably well, because|lute acknowledgment of the independence of 
'they knew it was for their interest to rear| ‘Texas by Mexico. The armistice was an im- 
them, as they had such a profitable market| portant step to obtain, and he need hardly 
for them in Texas. This made him irresist-| say, that every effort on the part of her ma- 
ibly anxious for the abolition of slavery in|jesty’s government would lead to that result 
Texas, for if it were abolished there, not only | which was contemplated by his noble friend. 
would that country be cultivated by free and| He was sure that he need hardly say, that no 
white labour, but it would put a stop to the|one was more anxious than himself to see the 
habit of breeding slaves for the ‘Texan market. abolition of slavery in Texas ; and if hé could 
The consequence would be, that they would) not consent to produce papers, ti to give fur- 


solve this great question in the history of the|ther information, it did nota 


















United States, for it must ultimately end in the| ence, but from quite a c r Tn 
abolition of slavery in America. He, there-| the present state of the neg between 
fore, looked forward most anxiously to the|the two countries in question, ould not 


abolition of slavery in Texas, as he was con-| contribute to the end they had in view, if he 
pane that it would ultimately end in the/then expressed any opinion as to the state of 
abolition of slavery throughout the whole of|those negotiations ; but he could assure his 
America. He knew that the Texans would|noble friend that, by means of urging the ne- 
do much as regarded the abolition of slavery, |Zotiations, as well as by every other means in 
nl Mexico could be induced to recognize their|their power, her majesty’s ministers would 
independence. If, therefore, by our good | _press this matter. 
offices, we could get the Mexican government Lord Brougham observed that nothing 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, he | could be more “satisfactory than the statement 
would suggest a hope that it might terminate|of his noble friend, which would be regeived 
in the abolition of slavery in Texas, and ulti-| with joy by all who were favourable to ihe 
mately the whole of the Southern states of object of the anti-slavery societies, 
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English traveller through the Alps of Savoy, 
whose work is recently published, thus | 
cribes certain remarkable sounds caused by 
electricity :— : 

The atmosphere was very turbid, the) 
ground was covered with half melted snow, | 
and some hail began to fall. We were, per- 
haps, 150@feet below the Col, or still about 
9000 above the sea, when I noticed a curious 
sound, which seemed to proceed from the Al- 
pine pole with which I was walking. I asked | 
the guide next me whether he heard it, and 
what he thought it was. The members of 
that fraternity are very hard pushed, indeed, 
when they have not an answer ready for any 
emergency. He therefore replied, with great 
coolness, that the rustling of the stick, no 
doubt, proceeded from a worm eating the 
wood in the interior! This answer did not 
appear to me to be satisfactory, and I there- 
fore applied the experimentum crucis of re- 
versing the stick, so that the point was now 
uppermost. The worm was aiready at the 
other end; I next held my hand above my 
head, and my fingers yielded a fizzing sound. 
There could be but one explanation ; we were 
so near a thunder-cloud as to be highly elec- 
trified by induction. I soon perceived that 
all the angular stones were hissing round us, 
like points near a powerful electrical machine. 
I told my companions of our situation, and 
begged Damatter to lower his umbrella, 
which he had now resumed, and _ hoisted 
against the hail shower, and whose gay brass 
point was likely to become the paratonnerre 
of the party. The words were scarcely out 
of my mouth when a clap of thunder, accom- 
panied by lightning, justified my precaution. 

-— 

Tribute to Coloured Men.—A coloured 
convention has been recently held in Rochés- 
ter, N. Y., which, by general consent, evinced 
on the part of the coloured speakers more 
talent, eloquence and moral discernment, than 
are ordinarily found in a political gathering 
of the like kind. Good order prevailed, 
though there was some variety of opinions; 
but the discussion showed talent, knowledge, 
power, and a command of language, which 
surprised and delighted the friends of the 
oppressed.— Boston Christian World. 


uzury.—“ Last summer,” says 
dent of the British Mirror, “I by 
ment, when strawberries were 
ached threads to their stalks, 
Ptew which were over ripe to 
raced them inside a window facing 
h, where they remained from June 
until March, when I tasted them, and the re- 
sult was most satisfactory. That sweet re- 
freshing acid, peculiar to the strawberry, was 
in full perfection; the flavour of the fruit, 
without any watery taste, was delicious ; it 
dissolved in the mouth as slowly as a lozenge, 
and was infinitely superior to the raisin. The 
strawberry thus preserved is a stomachic.” 








A Fashion for Imitation.—The editor of 
the Albany Evening Journal, who is now tra- 


Singular Electrical Phenomenon.— An | velling in Great Britain 
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furnishes to his pa- 
per very interesting notieés of men and things 
in that country. In one of his letters ts the} 
following passage. We wish there was the 
same disposition to imitate the really good 
moral and social habits of the English that 
there is to wear their tailors’ and seamstress- 
es’ habits. 

“ Another thing struck me with surprise 
here. 
of fashion, I cannot speak for the nobility, 


Profane swearing has gone quite out | 





because 1 have not reached their circle, but 
with all other classes, cursing and swearing 
“is honoured in the breach” rather than “ in 
the observance.” Oaths and imprecations, so 
common in America, are not heard here, even 
among the watermen, cab-men, coal-heavers, 
or scavengers. ‘The language of blasphemy 
in its various “ sliding scales” of enormity, 
came as a part of our education from the 
mother country. Is it not reasonable to hope, 
therefore, that among other English fashions, 
adopted by Americans, our people will soon 
forbear to mingle the name of their Creator 
and Redeemer profanely either in their idle 
conversations, or their excited controver- 
sies ?” 


Information to Fruit Growers.—If all the | 


fruit which a healthy tree will show is 


is abstracted, such fruit, be the summer what 
it may, will never ripen. 












the disgusting and painful sensation of sea- 
sickness, but affords an instantaneous relief. 
The journal, alluded to, considers this by no 
means a modern invention, but known to the 
monks of Palestine, who kept it secret, but 
were well paid, by selling to pilgrims embark- 
ing at Damietta for Europe, bits of paper 
which had touched the holy sepulchre, with 
directions to have them bound in this manner 
round their bodies. This procured a brisk 
sale for these papers. Symptoms resembling 
those of sea-sickness are often experienced by 
persons of delicate nerves, in riding in @.¢@f > 
riage on a rough road; by swinging, falling, ~~ 
and what is remarkable, dreaming of falling &@ 
considerable distance. It has been observed, 
that ladies wearing long corsets, tightly laced, 
however injurious they may otherwise be {@)> 
the health, are sometimes preserved by them 
from sea-sickness. An instance is given of @ 
seaman who escaped this malady for many 
years, by wearing a belt on account of some 
injury he had received in his side. 





Why is there no Frost in a cloudy Night? 
—The remark is frequently made, that 
* there will be no frost to-night, for it is too 
cloudy.” A correspondent thus explains this 
phenomenon, so familiar to all, but the why 


/and wherefore of which few have taken the 
allowed to set, and a large part of its leaves | 


trouble to ascertain. 
All bodies emit heat in proportion as they 


Therefore, if a| contain it; two bodies of equal temperature 
necessity exists for taking off a part of the! 


placed beside each other, will mutually give 


leaves of a tree, a part of the fruit should also | and receive equal quantities of heat, therefore 


be destroyed. 


one will not gain of the other. But a piece 
of ice placed in a warm room, will receive 
much more heat from the surrounding objects 


Dead Letter Ofice.—The return of dead | than it imparts; it will therefore gain in tem- 


letters to the General Post Office, at Wash- 
ington, from the 13,000 post offices scattered 
throughout the country, is really astonishing. 
About two hundred and fifty thousand are 
returned every quarter, Five clerks are em- 
ployed in the office. The envelopes are taken 
from the packages by one clerk, who ties a 
string round the contents, and casts them into 
a basket; the next clerk assorts them, and 


compares them with the post bills, sending the | 


letters to the clerk to be opened ; on opening, 
the letters containing no valuable inclosure, 
are thrown into a basket and destroyed. 
Those containing valuable inclosures are re- 
turned to the office, where they are mailed, 


perature and melt. The earth, during the 
day, receives much more heat from the sun, 
than it imparts to the surrounding space in the 
sametime. But during a clear night, the sur- 
face of the earth is constantly parting with its 
heat and receiving none; the consequence is, 
that it becomes so cold that the humidity con- 
tained in the surrounding air, becomes con- 
densed, and attaches itself to objects in the 
form of dew, in the same manner that a tumb- 
ler, or a pitcher, containing cold water 
“ sweats,” as it is called, in a hot day ; the 
surface is cooled by the water, and this sur- 
face condenses the humidity of the contiguous 


} 
| 





air. If the surface of the earth, after the for- 



























































and sent to the owner, if found. If not claim-| mation of dew, loses heat enough to bring it to 
ed, it is placed into a separate fund, and the|the freezing point, the dew becomes frozen, 
account recorded, so that it can be paid to the| and we have a frost. But if it be cloudy, then 
owner at any future period, if claimed. There | the heat, radiating from the earth, will be re- 
are now several cart-loads in the office, un-| ceived by the clouds, and by them the greater 
opened. The work of opening and assorting | portion of it will be returned to the earth, thus 
them is very tedious and laborious. the surface of the earth very nearly retains 
its temperature, which not only prevents a 
frost, but almost always prevents even the 
Sea Sickness.—The Academie d’ Industrie | formation of dew.—Buffalo Com. Ado. 
states, that a girdle worn round the body, 

above the bowels, that is over the epigastrium, — 

will prevent sea-sickness. It is said to oper-| False Religion—The religion of some 
ate by keeping the intestines from passing | seems to consist in a remembrance of former 
upwards against the diaphragm, when the| experience, a rational understanding of our 
ship descends from the top of the wave. The} principles, and the discipline of the church, a 
upward motion of the vessel does not cause] personal communication with divers of the 








































































foremost rank, and some faculty for speaking 
and writing on religious subjects; when, in 
the mean time, for want of looking and living, 
at home; for want of watching unto prayer, 
and waiting for renewed ability to offer the 
daily sacrifice on the fresh raised altar, insen- 
sibility and incapacity gather strength, and 
leanness enters into our souls.—R. Shackle- 
ton. 


— 
For “ The Friend.” 


TYPES AND REALITIES. 
fExtracted from a no on * The Duties of 
ife.*’ 


The church of Jesus in her morning hour, 
Was full of purity, and light, and power ; 
"he gospel shone in full meridian day, 
Vhile ‘Truth’s keen airs swept cloud-like rites away. 
As morning-mist in sunny hours we view, 
Flying and melting in the perfect blue, 


Bo bung the fading ritual in the sight, 


As yet not wholly swallowed up of light. 

The morning mists which still in ether stay, 
Oft nourish blackness for the brightest day ; 
Gather fresh vapour every passing hour, 

Till o’er the earth they spread in cloudy power. 
So to those rites, scarce noticed in the time 
When Truth’s full saving knowledge was in prime, 
Soon was the formalists dependence given, 

As seals of grace, as passports owned in heaven. 
Thus, through the frailties of misguided men, 
The church was soon involved in mists again ; 
The watery rite, which typical had been 

Of inner cleansing from the stains of sin, 

Was decmed the very saving change, whereby 
The soul was fitted for a sinless sky. 

The image of the Cross on which He died, 
Whose death our fountain-spring of life supplied, 
Was fondly deemed a talisman of force, 

‘To conquer evil in its secret source ; 

To banish devils, and a strain impart 

Of highest, holiest, feelings to the heart. 
Bright visioned poesy’s imaginings, 

Gave grace and glory to these outward things : 
Then every devotee’s excited eye, 

Saw in each wing-expanded fowl! on high 

A living cross, recalling to the mind, 

That sacrifice which ransomed human kind. 

“ Behold !" they cried, “ yon bright-winged cross above, 
Close but her pinions, change that sign of love, 
Then, unsustained, from pure and sunny skies, 
Breathless she falls, and on the hard earth dies. 
And ever thus, if we the cross forsake, 

Of swift and certain ruin we partake !” 

To them each flower forth bursting into view, 
Whose twin-born Jeaves beneath diverging grew, 
And every side-shot twig, which passed before 
An upright branch, the worshipped image bore. 
Countless the changeful crosses in the grass, 

As the light breezes waved the leafy mass; 
And in the crowded greenery of each tree, 
*T was theirs a thousand holy signs to sce. 
For them, a cross was found in every flower ; 
It called to worship in the vine-clad bower, 
Wherever vegetable strength might shoot, 

Or bending branches tell of ripening fruit. 


But, were they better for this outward sign ? 
Did all such aids e’er quicken Faith divine ? 
No! living Faith, that gift of priceless worth, 
‘To human fancies never owed its birth, 

Such outward objects, stirring outward prayer, 
Will move the intellect, and perish there ; 

Or byt to vain and useless action lead, 

Of crossing bosom, or of counting bead. 

The hand-formed image on the sin-stirred breast, ! 
Ne’tr soothed its evil motions into rest; 

No superstitious nor poetic thought, 

Although with Fancy’s brightest glories fraught, 
The spirit from the mire of guilt can raise, 

Or clothe in white, or lead in heavenly ways. 
The power to triumph over death and sin, 

Is only known where Jesus ruics within. 

He bids us take his cross, and follow still,— 


THE FRIEND. 


His inward cross, 
Not wood, nor ivory, , pearl, nor gold, 

No gem-decked image, though of cost untold. 

A cross to all hypocrisy and guile ; 

A cross to every thought which would defile ; 

A cross to every passion that would move 

The injured Christian from forgiving love. 

A meek dependence on the Saviour’s word ; 

A mind in which His pleasure is preferred, 
—Though woe, and scorn, and bitterness it brings— 
To allour brightest, nearest, dearest things ! 


Why give an outward sign and show to Him, 
Where inward sight isneither faint nor dim? 
In whose changed heart the Savioar still abides, 
With favour blesses, or in mercy chides; 
Giving him inward crosses day by day ; 
Communing sweetly with him by the way ; 
Teaching the lesson how he came in love, 
To make us meet to dwell with him above ; 
How dying—bought us with his precious blood, 
How living—washes with the inward flood. N, 


From the Ross-shire Advertiser. 
WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Where are they now, who used at morn to gambol, 
Like bounding roebucks in our sunny path ? 

Where are they now, who shared our evening ramble, 
And made the green wood vocal with their laugh? 
Where are they now, from earth’s glad pathway riven? 

We trust, in heaven. 


Where are they now? The early birds are singing 
Their joyful melodies to earth and air, 
While all around the song of hope is ringing ; 
Why come they not with us the scene to share ? 
No! higher joys than ours to them are given, 
We trust, in heaven. 


Where are they now? 
are breaking, 
To deck fair nature with their budding bloom ; 
All things from winter’s cold embrace are waking— 
All, save the tenants of the dreary tomb; 
Their spring shall dawn and death’s dark bonds be 
riven, 


The spring’s young charms 


We trust, in heaven. 





For ** The Friend.” 
Obedience to the Light of Christ. 


There is so much feeling and life about 
most of the writings of our early Friends, that 
I am always glad to see some portion of the 
columns of “ The Friend” occupied by ex- 
tracts therefrom; 1 therefore offer the follow- 
ing from an address by Richard Claridge, 
entitled, “* An Exhortation to a Faithful Obe- 
dience to the Light of Christ.” 


The great God who “ made heaven and 
earth and the sea and the fountains of waters,” 
“the high and lofty One who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is holy,” and dwelleth “ in 
the high and lofty place, with him also that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart 
of the contrite ones,” not only is in the light 
and “ dwelleth in the light,” but “ is light, 
and in him is no darkness at all.” Not a figu- 
rative or metaphorical light, as some erro- 
neously conceive and assert ; but He is truly 
and properly Light; infinitely excelling all 
created light, being eternal or everlasting 
light. in like manner, Christ who “ is before 
all things, and by him all things consist,” “ the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty ;” the Word which in the 
beginning was with God, and was, and is God, 
testifieth of himself, saying, “I am the light 


lof the world.” 


And the evangelist John de- 
elareth, “‘ He was the true Light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” 
And this light which shineth in darkness, that 
is, in the dark hearts of men and women, hath 
shined, and doth shine in our hearts, and hath 
given us “the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
And we have, through the grace of God, been 
enabled to bear a noble testimony to this Di- 
vine Light, beyond any age since that of the 
apostles, by powerful writing and preaching ; 
by patient suffering, and holy and unblame- 
able living, to the tarning of many “ from 
darkness to light, and from the power of satan 
unto God, that they might receive forgiveness 
of sins, and inheritance among them which 
are sanctified by faith, “that is in” Jesus 
Christ, the true Light. And as God is light, 
in whom is no darkness at all, so he is love. 
Love in perfection; love itself; love which 
passeth knowledge; love incomprehensible 
and inexpressible. And He who is love hath 
abundantly displayed his love toward the ehil- 
dren of men in general. There being nothing 
in them to move him to love them, but he 
loved them because he is love. For “ herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” 

This is such an evidence and demonstration 
of his being love, and of his loving us, that the 
evangelist, in contemplation thereof, breaks 
forth into this seraphical language, “* God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved.” God so loved the 
world, so as there never was such another 
instance of Divine love! And therefore the 
same beloved disciple testifies to it in another 
place, asthe greatest demonstration of Divine 
love ; “In this was manifested the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.” Now this love of 
God, we have also been enabled from the 
shedding of it abroad in our own hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us, to bear a 
testimony unto, in our love to bim, and to one 
another. And because the loving of one an- 
other is the grand test of true discipleship, 
“by this shall all men know that ye aré my 
disciples, if ye have love one t@ r 
blessed Saviour earnestly pi 
love one another, from th 
love to them. “ A new comm Tt give 
unto you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another :” 
“ This is my commandment, that, ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” Not that we 
can possibly raise our love to one another, to 
that proportion of love wherewith Christ hath 
loved us; but we ought to imitate his copy as 
far as we are able. “ As I have loved you.” 
The as is here a note of similitude or com- 
parison, not of equality ; we ought to love one 
another with love unfeigned, without reserves, 
partiality or hypocrisy. 

These two attributes of God, light and 
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love, have been and are much upon my mind, 
and it is the desire of my soul, that we all 
inspect and examine ourselves, and that im- 
partially, how we stand as in his sight, who 
knows the thoughts and intents of our hearts, 
with respect to his light and love. : 

None should be offended at an exhortation 
of this kind, seeing the subtilty of our adver- 
sary, the devil, and our own proneness to 
think better of ourselves than we ought to 
think. A Laodicean frame is apt to seize 
many, and they are ready to say, they are 
rich and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing, when they are wretched, and mis- 
erable, and poor, and blind, and naked. A dull 
sleepy state will come upon us if we do not 
watch. Christ therefore counselled his disci- 
ples, “Take ye heed, watch and pray.” 
“ What I say unto you, I say unto all, watch.” 
Watchfulness is the duty of every one of us; 
and where that is, there will be a self-exami- 
nation. And because good men and women 
are subject to remissness therein, the apostle 
puts the “church of God,” at Corinth, in mind 
of their duty; * examine yourselves whether 
ye be in the faith, prove your own selves; 
know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates?” 
that is, such as are not approved of God, but 
are fallen into a stupid state. Which shows 
that those who were in a good condition, were 
approved of God, and did know that Jesus 
Christ was in them, may, through unwatch- 
fulness and negligence, lose that good condi- 
tion; and though they may have a name, yea, 
think themselves to be alive, may yet be spi- 
ritually dead. 

We have great need therefore to be fre- 
quent and impartial in the examination of our- 
selves, lest we be deceived in a matter of such 
weight and moment as this. ‘Those*Séwsyx 
professing people, in our Saviour’s time, spoken 
of John 8, had as high a thought of them- 
selves as any modern professors. “ We be 
Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage 
to any man.” “ Abraham is our father ;” “ we 
have one father, even God ;” and yet they 
were under a most dreadful mistake; for not- 
withstanding their pretences of being the chil- 
dren of God and of Abraham, he positively 
told them, “ Ye are of your father, the devil, 
and the lusts of your father ye will do.” Nay, 
they were so conceited of their good estate, 
though it was extremely bad, that they judged 
i himself, “ Say we not well that 
ritan, and hast a devil?” "Tis 
they were that cried, “ The 
rd! the temple of the Lord! 
the Lord are these ;” and yet 
all this while they spake lying words, and 
made the cry of religion, a cover for their 
defects in moral righteousness. Nor can 
those who read the Holy Seriptures be stran- 
gers to what our Saviour saith concerning 
men of great pretensions, without correspond- 
ing practice, “ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” “ Many shall say 
to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name 








But observe 
josuch nominalists with- 
out the nature, and formalists without the 
power, of godliness; “ Then will 1 profess 
unto them I never knew you : depart from me 
ye that work iniquity.” 

Thus we see how persons, under a high 
pretension of religion, and thinking themselves 
to be the people of God, may be deceived. 
What hath been, may be ; as there were those 
in the apostles’ days, that had a form of godli- 
ness, but denied the power thereof, so there 
may be such in ours. Upon which consider- 
ation it concerns us all to try ourselves, and 
see how the case really stands between God 
and our souls. 

Seeing then we profess faith in Christ, the 
true Light, let us examine ourselves by the 
light of Christ shining in our hearts, whether 
we are the children of the light. If we are 
children of the light, then we are those that 
walk in the light, “ And if we walk in the 
light, as he (God) is in the light, we have fel- 
lowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.” We come to witness the cleansing vir- 
tue of the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse us, 
not only from some, but from all sins. And 
if we do not come to witness this, at least in 
the initial and progressive work of sanctifica- 
tion, we have cause to question ourselves 
about walking in the light. Walking, de- 
notes a state of continuance and perseverance ; 
if then we walk in the light, we are such as 
abide and keep constantly therein; and if at 
any time darkness should surprise any of us, 
and mislead us, the sincere soul that loves the 
light, is never at rest until it recover that 
heavenly path again. 

Unto those who walk in the light, the light 
is exceedingly comfortable and pleasant, for it 


gives them “ the light of the knowledge of the | volume. 


Without holiness, real and substantial holi- 
ness, Christianity is but an empty name. 
Where that is wanting, there is only the out- 
side or carcase of religion, and the men are 
no better in God’s account than whited walls 
and painted sepulchres. 

These are the only true Christians, that 
do what Christ requires of them, and give up 
in faithful obedience to his holy and pure 
Divine Light, which supports and comforts 
them under all exercises and temptations, 
sweetens every cup, though ever so bitter to 
flesh and blood, enables them to surmount all 
difficulties they meet with, works out all 
that is of the dark sinful nature, sanetifies 
them thoroughly, and makes them meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. 


For “ The Friend.” 4 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES 


Among the Early Printers and Publishers of 
Friends’ Books. 
(Continued from page 13.) 

During the year 1687, William Bradford, 
not having received encouragement as a prin- 
ter according to his wishes, expressed his de- 
termination of returning to follow his business 
in England. At the request of Friends, who 
did not wish the province to be without a 
printing press, he relinquished his intention 
for the present, and instead thereof entered 
upon a grand project for increasing his busi- 
ness, This was no other than printing by sub- 
scription a folio Bible with notes. I have in 
my possession a copy of a prospectus in his 
own hand writing, and also a printed one, a 
little varied, which has been preserved, by 
being used as a fly leaf in binding an old 
He had by this time temoved into 


lory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.” | Philadelphia with his press. On informing 


t directs them in their spiritual travel, dis- 
covers to them the snares and wiles of the 
enemy, and helps to avoid them ; enabling to 
lead a holy and virtuous life in all manner of 
conversation, and in so doing to answer the 
great end of the coming of the Son of God 
into the world, and of his offering himsell 
unto the Father; for “he gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” “ For Christ loved 
the church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it, with the wash- 
ing of water by the Word, that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but 
that it should be holy and without blemish.” 
“For he died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.” Froth whence it necessarily follows, 
that since the life of Christ was a life of most 
perfect holiness, and the end of his coming 
was, and is, to make men holy as God is holy, 
and perfect as he is perfect; it concerneth 
all those that profess Christianity to be holy 
in all manner of conversation. For as holi- 
ness is the badge, so it is the necessary and 
essential qualification of a true Christian. 


| 
| 


the Friends of the city of his project, they 
gave him much encouragement. He then 
opened it in the Monthly Meeting, where it 
also met with favour; and he was desired to 
mention the subject in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Before the Quarterly Meeting occurred, 
he wrote the following letter :— 

“To the Half-year’s Meeting of Friends 
held at Burlington, the 3d of the First month, 
1687-8. 

“ Dear Friends:—I thought meet to lay 
before you of this meeting something of my 
intentions, desiring your concurrence and as- 
sistance therein, so far as you think it of ser- 
vice. I have proposed to some Friends, and 
laid it before our meeting at Philadelphia, 
concerning the printing of a large Bible in 
folio, by way of subscription, because it will 
be a very great charge, insomuch that I can- 
not accomplish to do it myself without assist- 
ance. Therefore I propose that they who 
will forward so good a work (as this is con- 
ceived to be) by subscribing and paying down 
(in one or two month’s time) the sum of twen- 
ty shillings, shall have one Bible, se printed 
and bound as mentioned in the paper of pro- 
posals, so soon as they are printed and bound ; 
which I hope will be in a little more than one 
year and a half after subscriptions paid. 
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“Friends here at Philadelphia, and here | 
away, are willing to forward and encourage | 







the said work. Our Monthly Meeting very well | 


approved of the work and proposal, and order- | 
ed to recommend it to the Quarterly Meeting; | 
and there intend to order two or three Friends | 
to look after the subscription money, to see 
that it be employed to the use intended for,— | 
and that the work of printing the said Bible | 
be carried on with what expedition may be. | 
If you, the Friends of the said Half-Year’s| 
Meeting, and our Quarterly Meeting here at 


said proposals, and are willing to encourage | 
the same, (which I doubt not,) then I propose 
to you, whether or no you think it convenient | 
ite on behalf of the said meeting or meet- | 
igs, to the several respective Monthly and | 
rterly Meetings in Pennsylvania and 
West Jersey, acquainting them what is pro- 
posed, and your sense of the same; which I 
suppose would be a great inducement to them 
to encourage the work. 

“ And whereas it has been spoken up and | 
down concerning my going to England to| 
live ; to which I say, that it was my intentions 
so to have done, by reason that I laid out the 
greatest part of that small stock I had, on ma- 
terials for printing, (which are very charge- 
able,) and coming here found little encour- 
agement, made me think of going back ; but 
perceiving that Friends and people were ge- 
nerally concerned thereat, has caused me to 
decline my said intentions at present; and as 
I find encouragement in this particular above- 
mentioned, or any thing else, so that therein 
I may be but serviceable to Truth and the 
friends thereof, and withal get a livelihood 
for myself and family, shall therewith be con- 
tent and stay, [two words lost by a crease in 
the letter.] ‘his from him who desires to 








THE FRIEND. 


e subscribers shall | press in 1693, and was appointed printer to 
| the government. There he continued to reside 
j until Fifth mo. 23, 1752, when he suddenly de- 


aforesaid) as the ' 
deposit one half for: 

“Also this may further give notice, that 
Samuel Richardson and Samuel Carpenter, of | ceased, aged 94 years. 
Philadelphia, are appointed to take care, and} It does not consist with the plan of these 
be assistant in the laying out of the subscrip- |‘ Researches,” to give much of the life of Wil- 
tion money, and to see that it be employed to| liam Bradford after he ceased being printer 





the use intended, and consequently that the| for Friends; but I hope some day to offer to 
whole work be expedited. Which is pro-|the readers of “ The Friend” a history of 
mised by the Keithite Separation, which will open the 


“ Wittiam Braprorp.” | Way for many further particulars. 


(To be continued.) 


“ Philadelphia, the 14th of the First month, 1688,” 


Notwithstanding that his Friends in their 
meeting capacity recommended this publica- 
tion, the subscription went on too slowly to 
encourage the work. ‘The country was poor, 
and all, or nearly all of the families of Friends 
had brought Bibles with them from England. 
William Bradford appears soon to have relin- 
quished his design, and devoted himself to 
smaller matters. He printed, under the pat- 
ronage of Friends, some writings of George 
Fox, in 1688, and from his book-store supplied 


Samuel Fothergill to John Bragg. 
Warrington, First mo. 21, 1754. 


I received about twelve days ago, an anony- 
mous letter, requesting my return thereto, 
agreeable to the superscription I intend to fix 
upon this. 

The author is personally a stranger to me ; 
but I am not altogether a stranger to the situ- 
ation described, and have deeply waited for 
the meetings with blank books for records. He | ‘struction and ability to direct, agreeable to 
continued his printing, and selling books and | the mind of Trath, and the sympathy I feel on 
stationery, much of which was imported from|™y mind with the distressed. Expect not 
England. He still retained his intention of| from me an elaborate disquisition into specu- 
returning to London, and in the Fifth month, | !ative points ; for this I know from experience, 
1689, applied to his Monthly Meeting for a that part must die which longs to comprehend 
certificate for himself and family, informing more truths, while the former discoveries are 
them at the same time of his intention “ of | yet disobeyed. The first principles of religion 
transporting himself to England.” The meet- | 4S I have found, are the knowledge of our 
ing, as usual, appointed two’ Friends to pre-| OWN weakness, and Almighty sufliciency to 
pare one ; but, out of doors, divers individuals supply all defects. Whoever builds on another 
exerted themselves to prevent the loss of their | foundation will be finally disappointed. Thy 
printing-office. William was prevailed on to letter manifests a sense of want ; and as thou 
wait awhile, and the subsequent Yearly Meet- attends to that sense, that which gives it will 
ing agreed to grant him, beside all the busi-| 9 due time supply it; for the Lord our God 
ness their patronage could throw in his way, bears his own, The state of leprous Naaman 
a yearly salary. has been strongly befure me on thy account. 

Still further to encourage him, the Yearly He was disquiefed under his malady, and 





serve you in what he may. And so remain} Meeting of Seventh mo. 9th, 1691, agreed, | sought relief; but he had like to have missed 


your real friend as in Truth abiding. 


“ Witiiam Braprorp.” 


“ Philadelphia, the first of the First month, 1687-8.” | ¢,,, 


The written prospectus promises a fair type 


and good paper; that the book shall contain | Bucks county, 16 
the Old and New Testament, the Apocraphy, | Philadelphia coun- 


and marginal notes; that the price shall be 


64 
to subscribers twenty shillings, and to others|Chestercounty, 30 


twenty-six ; that those who subscribe for six 
shall have a seventh gratis; and that the pay 
shall be half silver money, and half goods at 
money price. The printed copy is a little 
modified, and has this added. 

« That the subscribers may enter their sub- 
scriptions and time of payment at Phineas 
Pemberton’s and Robert Hall’s, in the county 
of Bucks. At Malen Stacy’s mill, at the 
Falls. At Thomas Budd’s house in Burling- 
ton. At John Hastings, in the county of 
Chester. At Edward Blake's, in New Castle. 
At Thomas Woodroof’s, in Sulem, and 
at William Bradford’s, in Philadelphia, 
printer and undertaker of the said work, At 
which places the subscribers shall have a re- 
ceipt for so much of their subscriptions as 
paid, and an obligation for the delivery of the 
number of Bibles (so printed and bound as 





that of all books printed with the advice of|it, by contemning the means; his pride was 
Friends, the Quarterly Meetings should take | piqued that the prophet came not out to work 
at least 200 copies, and pay the printer there- | 80 immediate cure with some visible demon- 
The following was the scale fixed:— | stration of power; so that stooping to the 
simple means of bathing in Jordan was very 


In New Jersey. 


“In Pennsylvania. +> ; 
: mortifying to him. He remembered Abana 





whan” 2 mh and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, and was 

ty, | Falls of Dela- willing to believe they were of equal virtue. 

) alii 15 But know this assuredly, there is no river 
New Castle county, 10 | Burlington, 20) capable of cleansing the soul, but that which 
Gloucester, 10 proceeds from under the throne of God,—fio 





ites 15” | Stream flowing from speculation, or any natu- 
fe 2 : ral powers, can wash out the stai bring 
William Bradford was now in acomfortable| peace to the soul. Deeply and 
condition, as respected his finances ; but it did| abide with that sacred Minister 
not last long; for about the close of 1691, he| covenant; if thou art weak, he isugure 
entered zealously as a partizan of George} sure I am the God of all strength ‘a 
Keith, into a controversy with the Society | would not leave thee destitute. Be content to 
from which he derived his principal support. | be a child, or thou wilt be a monster; let his 
He printed George Keith’s writings against|day come upon that which is lofty, and the 
Friends, and having wrought himself up to aj cross be taken up to hurtful things, and in his 
considerable pitch of indignation, he came to light thou wilt see more light ; and until thou 
the Monthly Meeting held Second month 29th, | hast been fed from on high with milk fit fora 
1692, and requested to be discharged from the | babe, stronger meat, or higher discoveries, 
engagement between Friends and himself. The! would not be good nourishment, but create 
Monthly Meeting, by minute, set him at liber-| disorders for want of digestion. 
ty, as respected any contract with them, and} My soul fervently desires thy help; but 
directed that all arrears due him should be| remember, with holy trembling, the way to 
paid. He removed to New York with his! heaven lies through the gates of death. ‘The 
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Lord of all mercy and strength, renew effec- | 


tually his visitation to thy soul, and build thee 
upon the sure foundation that can never be 
shaken. I am thy true friend and well wisher. 
S. F. 
—_ 


The Tongue.—“ A wholesome tongue is,” 
indeed, “a tree of life,” bringing torth its 
precious fruit in its proper seasun, and after 
its own kind, and adapted for certain purposes, | 
but always “ good to the use of edifying,” if 
not so evidently to one state, then, it may be, 
toanother. lut, on the opposite hand, * Be-| 
hold, how great a matter,” even “a world of | 


be improved and ineréased, to its final con- 
summation in a joyfubfiturity.— Dillwyn. 


THE FRIEND. 





THE SUN IN THE CENTRE OF OUR SYS- 
TEM. ‘HE SATELLITES, 
From Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics, con- 
sidered with reference to Natural Theology. 


The Sun in the centre.—The next circum- | 
stance which we shall notice as indicative of 


design in the arrangement of the material 
portioos of the solar system, is the position of 
the sun, the source of light and heat, in the 
centre of the system. ‘his could hardly have 
vecurred by any thing which we can call 


| 


| 








ing that no interposition was requisite to reg- 
ulate the revolutions of the system, yet ob- 
serve what a peculiar arrangement in other 
respects was necessary, in order that these 
revolutions might produce days and seasons! 
The machine may move of itself, we may 
grant: but who constructed the machine, so 
that its movements might answer the purposes 
of life? How was the candle placed upon the 
candlestick? how was the fire deposited on 
the hearth, so that the comfort and well-being 
of the family might be secured? Did these 
too fall into their places by the casual opera- 
tion of gravity! and, if not, is there not here 
a clear evidence of intelligent design, of ar- 


iniquity,” 1s kindled by a little unholy fire of|chance. Let it be granted, that the law of| rangement with a benevolent end ? 


au unruly tongue or pen, especially when en- 
gaged about religious subjects, David, in his 
psalm, complains of the “ mighty man,” who 
boasted himself in mischief, whe loved evil 
more than good, and lying rather than truth- 
speaking : * ‘Thou lovest all-devouring words, 
U thou deceitful tongue !” “thy tongue de- 
viseth mischiefs like a sharp razor working 
deceitfully ;” and the issue of Such doings, the 
holy psalmist goes on to show, and the end of 
such * deceitful workers,” who can transform 
themselves *‘as the ministers of righteous- 
ness.” ‘The words of these may be “ smooth- 
er than butter,” and “softer than oil;” yet} 
are they “ as drawn swords,” and “ war is in| 
the heart ;” but their tongues will the Lord 
assuredly divide and destroy now, as ever he 
has done in the generations of old.—Johkn 


Barclay. 





Government in the Church.—While the 
active members in the visible gathered church | 
stand upright, and the affairs thereof are car- 
ried on under the leadings of the Holy. Spirit, 
although disorders may arise among us, and 
cause many exercises to those who feel the | 
care of the churches upon them; yet, while | 
these continue under the weight of the work, 
and labour in the meekness of wisdom for the | 
help of others, the name of Christ in the visi- 
ble church may be kept sacred. But while | 
they who are active in the affairs of this | 
church continue in a manifest opposition to| 
the purity of our principles, this, as the pro-| 
phet Lsaiah expresseth it, is as when a stand- | 
ard-bearer fainteth. And thus the way opens | 
to great and prevailing degeneracy, and to| 





gravitation is established, and that we have a 
large mass, with others mueh smaller in its 
comparative vicinity. ‘The small bodies may 
then move round the larger, but this will do 
nothing towards making it a sun to them. 
Their motions might take place, the whole 
system remaining still utterly dark and cold, 
without day or summer. In order that we 
may have something more than this blank and 
dead assemblage of moving clods, the machine 
must be lighted upand warmed. Some of the 
advantages of placing the lighting and warm- 
ing apparatus in the centre are obvious to us. 
It 1s in this way only that we could have those 
regular periodical returns of solar influence, 
which, as we have seen, are adapted to the 
constitution of the living creation. And we 
can easily conceive, that there may be other 
incongruities in a system with a travelling sun, 
of which we can only conjecture the nature. 
No one probably will doubt that the existing 
system, with the sun in the centre, is better 
than any one of a different kind would be. 
Now this lighting and warming by a cen- 
tral sun are something superadded to the mere 
mechanical arrangements of the universe. 
There is no apparent reason why the largest 
mass of gravitating matter should diffuse inex- 
haustible supplies of light and heat in all direc- 
tions, while the other masses are merely pas- 
sive with respect to such influences. ‘There 
is no obvious connexion between mass and 
luminousness, or temperature. No one, pro- 
bably, will contend that the materials of our 
system are necessarily luminous or hot. Ac- 
cording to the conjectures of astronomers, the 
heat and light of the sun do not reside in its 
mass, but in a coating which lies on its surface. 


sufferings for such, who, through the power of | [f such a coating were fixed there by the force 
Divine love, are separated to the gospel of} of universal gravitation, how could we avoid 
Christ, and cannot unite with any thing which | having a similar coating on the surface of the 
stands in opposition to the purity of it.—Jo/n | earth, and of all the other globes of the sys- 
WWoolman. - |tem. i 
an ether, which we have mentioned as a pro- 
bable opinion, why has the sun alone the pow- 
Vital religion.—A man’s religion should | er of exciting such vibrations ? If light be the 
be such, that if the society he belongs to|emission of material particles, why does the 
should be dissolved, or he be cast alone on a | sun alone emit such particles? Similar ques- 
desolate island, he would feel no greater loss | tions may be asked, with regard to heat, what- 
of comfort by the event, than that which a|ever be the theory we adopt on that subject. 
personal intercourse with his fellow-members | Here then we appear to find marks of contri- 
afforded. The spiritual relationship of the| vance. ‘The sun might become, we will sup- 
members depends on their individual connec- pose, the centre of the motions of the planets 
tion with the omnipresent Head ; and, so long | by mere mechanical causes: but what caused 
as this continues unbroken, whether they are|the centre of their motions to be also the 
together or apart in body, that connection may | source of those vivifying influences? Allow- 


=, 





If light consist in the vibrations of 


| 


| into masses by the force of attraction. 





|causes, but am 





This argument is urged with great force by 
Newton himself. In his first letter to Bent. — 
ley, he allows that matier might form itse 


thus,” says he, “ might the sun and fixed Stamm 
be formed, supposing the matter were of a7 
lucid nature. But how the matter should di- 
yide itself into two sorts; and that part of it 
which is fit to compose a shining body should 
fall down into one mass, and make a sun; and 
the rest, which is fit to compose an opake bo- 
dy, should coalesce, not into one great body, 
like the shining matter, but into many little 
ones; or if the sun at first were an opake 
body like the planets, or the planets lucid bo- 
dies like the sun, how he alone should be 
changed into a shining body, whilst all they 
continue opake ; or all they be changed into 


|opake ones, while he continued unchanged : 


I do not think explicable by mere natural 
forced to ascribe it to the 
counsel and contrivance of a voluntary Ageut.” 

The Satellites.—1. A person of ordinary 
feelings, who, on a fine moonlight night, sees 
our satellite pouring her mild radiance on field 
and town, path and moor, will probably not 
only be disposed to “ bless the useful light,” 
but also to believe that it was “ ordained” for 
that purpose ;—that the lesser light was made 
to rule the night, as certainly as the greater 
light was made to rule the day. 

Laplace, however, does not assent to this 
belief. He observes, that “some partisans 
of final causes have imagined that the moon 
was given to the earth to afford light during 
the mght:” but he remarks that this cannot 
be so, for that we are ofien deprived at the 
same time of the light of the sun and the 
moon ; and he points out how the moon might 
have been placed so as to be always“ full.” 

That the light of the moon affords, to a cer- 
tain extent, a supplement to the light of the 
sun, will hardly be denied. If we take a man 
in a condition in which he uses artificial light 
scantily only, or not at all, there can be no 
doubt that the moonlight nights are for hima 
very important addition to the time of daylight. 
And as a small proportion only of the whole 
number of bights are without some portion of 
moonlight, the fact that sometimes both lumi- 
naries are invisible very little diminishes the 
value of this advantage. Why we have not 
more moonlight, either in duration or in quan- 
tity, is an inquiry which a philosopher could 
hardly be tempted to enter upon, by any suc- 
cess which has attended previous speculations 
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_ fore, other things remaining unchanged, have | end which the arrangements of the satellites 
s only been one sixteenth as large to the eye as| seemed suited to answer is really one of the 








* such a system as Laplace proposes, it is not 


THE FRIEND. 


of a similar nature. Why should not the | in so many ways, and est so many con- 
moon be ten times as large as she is? Why | jectures of reasons for h differences, that 
should not the pupil of man’s eye be ten times| we should almost expeetto find them excep- 
as large as it is, so as to receive more of the | tions to such a rule. Mars is a more obvious 
light which does arrive? Wedo not conceive |exception. Some persons might conjecture 
that our inability to answer the latter question |from this case, that the arrangement itself, 
prevents our knowing that the eye was made|like other useful arrangements, has been 
for seeing: nor does our inability to answer | brought about by some wider law which we 
the former, disturb our persuasion that the| have not yet detected. But whether or not 
moon was made to give light upon the earth.| we entertain such a guess, (it can be nothing 
Laplace suggests that if the moon had been | more,) we see in other parts of creation, so 
laced at a certain distance beyond the earth,| many examples of apparent exceptions to 
it would have revolved about the sun in the | rules, which are afterwards found to be capa- 
same time as the earth does, and would have | ble of explanation, or to be provided for by 
always presented to us a full moon. For this| particular contrivances, that no one, familiar 
porioes it must have been about four times as| with such contemplations, will, by one ano- 
r from us as it really is; and would, there-| maly, be driven from the persuasion that the 


































‘present full moon. We shall not dwell on| ends of their creation. 
Miscussion of this suggestion, for the reason — 
intimated. But we may observe that in 


Feline Sympathy.—The following particu- 
lars we have from a gentleman under whose 
eye the circumstance occurred. During the 
month of March, a cat kittened, and brought 

| forth a family consisting of five in number. 
A few days subsequent to this event, a hen, 
which had been setting on a dozen of eggs, 
produced ten chickens. Four days after the 
last event, the hen had been busily engaged 
scattering some crumbs of food to her little 
family, and by her example was inducing and 
instructing them to pick. At this unlucky 
moment a heavy door, which had been un- 
hinged for the purpose of undergoing some re- 
pairs, was, by accident, upset, and falling on 
the hen and her brood, killed all but one chick 
which happened to be outside of the limits of 
its area. ‘This incident produced its wonted 
regret amongst the family generally, but more 
particularly amongst the children, who each 
and all, in the exercise of their best sympa- 
thies for the preservation of the forlorn survi- 
vor, bestowed on it their attention ; but, ap- 
parently, with little effect, for it was perceiv- 
ably pining away. The cat, which had been 
a witness of the sad event, observing the crea- 
ture’s condition, and probably affected by its 
faint and querulous piping, actually arose from 
her lair and kittens, approached the fire-place 
where the chick was lying on its side, sur- 
rounded by four little children, who sat mourn- 
fully around, awaiting that expected doom 
which they regretted, but could not avert; 
and, under these circumstances, gently seized 
the puny sufferer with her mouth, and con- 
veyed it to her bed; where, having placed it 
among her young, she tenderly nursed it by 
drawing it close to her body with her paw, 
and from which she never suffered it to es- 
cape; till, by nursing and feeding it with the 
food supplied by the children, she restored it 
to vigour and strength. The chick grew.up 
with her little brood, and was their companion 
till maturity diverted the naturés of each in 
their proper channels.— New York Sun. 


yet proved, we believe, that the arrangement 
would be stable, under the influence of the 
disturbing forces. And we may add, that 
such an arrangement, in which the motion of 
one body has a co-ordinate reference to two 
others, as the motion of the moon on this hy- 
pothesis would have to the sun and the earth, 
neither motion being subordinate to the other, 
is contrary to the whole known analogy of 
cosmical phenomenon, and therefore has no 
claim to our notice as a subject of discussion. 

2. In turning our consideration to the satel- 
lites of the other planets of our system, there 
is one fact which immediately arrests our 
attention ;—the number of such attendant 
bodies appears to increase, as we proceed to 
planets farther. and farther from the sun. 
Such at least is the general rule. Mercury 
and Venus, the planets nearest the sun, have 
no such attendants, the Earth hasone. Mars, 
indeed, who is still farther removed, has none; 
nor have the minor planets, Juno, Vesta, 
Ceres, Pallas; so that the rule is only approx- 
imately verified. But Jupiter, who is at five 
times the earth’s distance, has four satellites ; 
and Saturn, who is again at a distance nearly 
twice as great, has seven, besides that most 
extraordinary phenomenon his ring, which, 
for purposes of illumination, is equivalent to 
many thousand satellites. Of Uranus it is 
difficult to speak, for his great distance ren- 
ders it almost impossible to observe the small- 
er circumstances of his condition, It does not 
appear at all probable that he has a ring, like 
Saturn; but he has at least five satellites 
which are visible to us, at the enormous dis- 
tance of 900 millions of miles; and, we be- 
lieve, that the astronomer will hardly deny 
that he may possibly have thousands of smaller 
ones circulating about him. 

But leaving conjecture, and taking only the 
ascertained cases of Venus, the Earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, we conceive that a person of com- 
mon understanding will be strongly impressed 
with the persuasion that the satellites are 
placed in the system with a view to compen- 
sate for the diminished light of the sun at 
greater distances. The smaller planets, Juno, 
Vesta, Ceres, and Pallas, differ from the rest 

























Cattle.—The depasturing of sheep on cow 
pastures communicates a nauseous and unsa- 
voury taste to the butter and cheese produced 
therefrom.—Celsus. 
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To some of the kind friends who obligingly 
furnish us with selections, and whose contri- 
butions do not all immediately appear, it may 
be proper to say, that, in several recent cases, 
articles have been sent us, that past volumes 
of our journal already contain ; in other cases, 
the pieces have been published in such works 
as are familiar to most of our readers; in a 
few, the judgment of the editor does not coin- 
cide with that of his contributors; in yet 
others, the opinion of the editor, and all his 
sympathies, are with his correspondents, and 
yet he is restrained from publication,—and 
feels, in some sense, the meaning of the apos- 
tle, to whom, all things were lawful, but all 
things were fot expedient. 

He hopes none of his correspondents will 
be discouraged. The time occupied in these 
labours is not lost. It is a healthy exercise 
of the mental poWers, wherein the judgment, 
by exercise, is strengthened. 

In all cases, when selections are offered, it 
would be satisfactory to know whence they 
are derived. 


WANTED 


To find situations with a respectable farmer 
or mechanic in the country, for two orphan 
coloured lads, brothers, ten and eleven years of 
age. If any Friend knows of situations for one 
or both of these children, he is requested to 
give information thereof at this office. 


AGENCY. 


At the request of Abijah Chase, Salem, 
Mass., his agency for “ The Friend” is trans- 
ferred to George F. Read, of the saine place. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Burlington, N. J. 


The winter term of the subscriber’s school 
commenced on the 9th instant. The course 
of study embraces all the usual branches of an 
English and Classical Academy, including the 
higher branches of Mathematics, and the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages. Lec- 
tures on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, 
illustrated by appropriate experiments, also 
form a part of the winter course. 

Terms.—Forty dollars per quarter of twelve 
weeks, payable in advance; or one hundred 
and fifty dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, for each term,—sixty dollars being 
charged for the summer, and ninety dollars 
for the winter term. 

Wittram Dennis. 

Burlington, Tenth mo. 12, 1843. 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, near Chester, 
Delaware county, Pa.,on Fourth-day, the 4th instant, 
Haypock Garricues, of Haverford township, to Sipnry, 
daughter of John Sharpless, of Providence township. 


—_——ee 


PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. : 
Entrance on Appletree alley, first door above Fourth. 
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